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orily y that are necessary to rie nf 

+ gubseribers complain that ma. | for the “Parmer” unless e 

py of the articles i in the Farmer, come too late, | those who wish: to,exchangg).on" 

|» to furnish them with: | opportunity of putting | per. The instructions of th Mast 

i i anxious to do so) | neral, prohibiting hiets 0 'excl 

; - § Sof postage, com to adopt. this course.— 

; : Those Papers to send and wish to 
_mostiof the-art . na ‘thin ts 


be compélled to pay. for themselves, the 
~ \of the “Parmer,” as-the P. ‘M, General will ‘not. 
| allow one pamphlet to exchange with another 
'| free of postage. This arrangement is adopte 
now; on account of recent information from’ 


thesPost Master ,in this place that pamphlets ' | 
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Saeed i = ite ‘erthe farmers have? in this section of 
country been agreeably disappointed. On ga- 
a number of the first volte of thevine ther hh tofinall atnis. they *oona 
‘hand, which the proprietors would Re rip rei x he > ey, oe 

. ndant pected. — 
furnish to all of their subscribers, vat tte ee me 


’ The fair prospects of the corn crop, hadnearly 
Spewey “vlliers i: have eaet- failed, but we trust the fine rains on the 9th and 


10th-ult. will restore it in some tigisure. 








Most of the articles on the subject of agri- 
culture, in the present number, were selected phe Sag + 
by thé late Editor of this paper, when in his| The eighth” No. of Blue Grass,» has 








a usual health. ere are many more, which | Come to hand, which we are happy to receive; ‘y 
ly will be inserted in the following numbers of this | we return our thanks to the e Author for 

7 year. - . his liberal contributions to: the * * and ‘ 

* hope for his continued exerti ns. ’ 


aaipily engine 





0- The friends of agtionliuts at now par. 
os ticularly and earnestly sélicited to make ac- (cr Among the many-marks of ieee 
, i curate experiinents, and communicate to us the |, the Editor of the “Tennessee 






Tesults « for pablication. In so doing, they give an extract from a letter dated, 


4 ey * 
BA eam - a 


the would, no doubt, render an important service Clinton College, July 28, 1837. a 
a to the cause of agriculture, and to the value f| «hope the “Farmer”» will go on. Its an | 
iTV. 


gees. ‘ a: e subscribers here feekmuch solicitude about. it. i i 


‘| It must be continued, we eannot do well with. ©, 
out it.” 








HANGE Pargrs.—The heavy ex- 
ing the publication of this paper, 
ard against all, expenses that Fou. ECORDON, 
d with. In making this neces: | ° nicest 


freichinent, we, are compelled to reduce «Eddeation is a better datecode , iheeer r 
our eiebiinie list, by sending to those papers | than a standing army. 
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Respectfully, ix 
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THS TENNESSEE FARMER. 








_ For the Tennessce Farmer. 
Hawins-Counrvl: Tay, i 


7 ES Jaly, 1897. 
Evrror or Faryer.—Altho’ I have not seen 
4g in your most, useful of papers as many articles 
‘on the silk culture, as I should like to see, yet I 
do not doubt it-isa subject in which you feel a 
_ deepsinterest andone on which every item of 
int nce concerning its introduction into 
’ East Tenxe see, particularly, will be gratifying 
to you and many of your readers. 
As an American, br idhco at the growing 
_ interest begining tb iin almost every sec- 
_ tion of thé*Union, in’ this great future, source 
of national prosperity—but as 4 native citizen 


of East Tennessee, my gratification is greatly - 
ction here... East Ten. | 


* increased in its int 
nessec, adapted in climategind svil, most’ hap- 
pily to the culture of silk, as I believe, would 
be, if this. culture was, generally introduced, 
placed on a fair level with any other section of 
the United'Statex. Denied as she. now is,” by 
her. mountain pent up situation, she participates 
but little in the advantages of commerce, and 
the tides of prosperityp whieh flow’ over the 
land in all its lepgth and breadth, scarcely rolls 
a feeble wave across the highlands which sep- 
erates us fromthem. But make Kast Tennes: 
see a silk growing country, and: you will have 
~ consumated her prosperity—yes, in despite of 
Demagogues or those ignorant would-be-great- 
men who oppose every project for her relief, 
and glevation, she would rise superior to all her 
present difficulties. ; 
But to the object for which I commenceé this 
letter, which is to give you some brief account 
of the beginnings of the silk culture in this 
county, §c. ‘oad 8 
There are in the vicinity of Rogersville and 
other parts of the county, ten or more individu- 
als who have commenced the culture of the 
White and Chinése mulberry, generally with a 
view to the growing o’sik. An association of 
three individuals in Rogersville, have trans- 
planted into an orchard this season, more than 
thirty thousand of the white mulberry, and have 
also planted between thxee and four thousand of 
the ‘Chinese or Morus Malticaulis—both the 
white and Chineseare doing well. It is their in- 
tention I understand, to increase their stock of 
Chinese next season to one hundred thousand.or 
#oore, if'they can, after supplying what demand 
_ there may be for cuttings in this section of the 
country. They haye fed a small crop of 
worms this season'to supply themselves with a 
stock ‘of eggs, and intend to try a fall crop of 
worms: Should they succeed in raising two 


*A supply of cuttings ofboth Chinese and White 


Mulberry will be kept hereafierto meet any demand that’ 


will probably arise, and on better terms than th 
be had in Now York. is 





crops of worms in a season, they hope to be 
able fo make a fair’beginning in the silk’ cul. 
ture next season, and will endeavor, if their fo. 
liage is sufficient, to feed 1,000,000 of worms 
which may produce 400 pounds of Teeled silk, 
worth af$6 per 1b., $2,400—but this I under. 
stand depends upon the success fi fall crop, 
as their trees are too.young to afford a suff. 


‘cieney. of leaves in the spring to feed more than 


the foutth of that number. ‘They contemplate 
ereéting a cocoonefy this fall sufficient to feed 
2,000,000 worms in the season, and to-enlarge 
their business as their tre€s increase in size. 
There are two other gentlemen in another 
section of the county, whoare progressing e- 
qually rapid. ‘They have notso many of the 
whiteymulberry, but have some of greater age, 
and have planted this season near twenty thou. 
sand of the Chinese, which I understand are 
doing finely. It‘is their intention also to en. 
deavor tomake a crop, of silk next season e. 
qual perhaps to those I first mentioned, and in. 
tend ultisnately to go largely into the business, 
You have perhaps noticed in papers publish. 
ed in the n@rthern States, on the culture of silk, 
something of th€ size tle mulberry attains to 
the first season. 
fallen under my observation, the whifte1 think, 
grows from the seed, from one to two, or two 
anda half feet high the first season—the Chi. 
nese from three to six feet high from the cut- 
ting, the first year. Permit me to tell you of 
their growth in this county the last season.— 
The white, from the seed in three different 
nurseries, that I have seen, attained the height 
of between five and six feet,perhaps some even 
exceeded six feet; and theChinese in different 
nurseries attained the height of 9—10,—and 
even 11 feet as I was informed in one nursery, 
with many leavesyfrom 33 to 36 inches in cir- 
eumference: These trees were grown from 
cuttings generally about the size of a good rye 
straw—some less, some a little larger, and a- 
bout six inches long, brought from .New York 
the winter before. ‘Those planted this season, 
that I have seen, appear to be in a more pros- 
perous condition than they were last season, at 
the same time, owing perhaps, to a better un- 
derstanding of the mode of planting. and cul- 
ture. This extraordinary growth will seem in- 
eredible perhaps to a northern man, as | ob- 
served Mr. Sinclair of Baltimore, some time 
since, when about to,publish the account of the 
growth of his Chinese from the ,eutting the last 
season, could not risk his veracity, but took @ 
friend to assist him in noting the dimeniions o! 
a plant. that had grown to the height of sia, feet, 
three inches. 5 re” 
A-word in conclusion, on the feeding of the 
worms. I have knowna.dozen different fami- 
lies without any knowledge of the basiness oth- 
co) 
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So far as those notices have ‘ 
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an their good sense ey. pro- to each hill—on the th id I used’ a shovel full 
d, within the last few years, crop | of manure from the bart yaf, or rather a mix. 
ms fed by the, native mulberry and al- |ture of fing tnanur®.and earth;*obtained by 
Pwith success. An T have seen childten ploughing the yard after removing the long ma. 
p.2 cocoon andwind the silk on a book or | nure—on. the fourth I Used the same quantity 


though it were a ball of cotton or 
"fhe yankees, you. know, are a 
thrifty peo 0 do: 



























fives a bounty of ts 


} 1 a pound = 
silk, a sum sufficient it is said, to pay ¢ ex. 


Connecticut gives a bounty of one 
adred' trees, cultivated for five 








years, and 


tyicen og om pound bounty. for reeled 
silk. . Companies are forr ing and rocuring 





acts of incorporatio and individuals in pri 
vate capaci ighout thegountry engagi 
ai’ One county in Connecticut has ae 
ed 000 worth. of sill in %. séason, 

ow, may we not profit by this example, 
or shall we, sit supinely complaining of our 
hard fate when we see every other portion 
ofour great nation moré prosperous than we 
are, only because they are more enterprising— 
understand and pursue the proper way to pros. 


erity. 
Mo A SUBSCRIBER. 


i From the Farmer and Gardener. 


CULTURE OF. CORN. 








‘of stone coal ashes. being a mixture of well rot. 
ted and fresh ashes. 
» The corm was dropped carefully upon the 
‘Manure, and throughout the whole. lot “pump. 













kin seed were dropped with the corn. in the 

at | part manured from thesheep yard not a stalk 
j}of corn made its appearance, though the pump. 
kins e ew well; an | the ‘pumpkin 
erop there was. li g;, it was’ fine 
throcghout. Between the portions‘on which 
chip yard, and barn yard manure had been u. 


|sed, there was no observable difference, both 
tts) was a gi 


| yield, say 50 bushels per acre; but 


ed) the yield on the part manured with coal ashes 


was at the least at the'rate of 100 bushels per 
acre. No accurate measurement was made, 
but the Telative quantities were readily ascer. 
tained. ~ ; 

The above were the facts ofthe case, andI 
should be pleas | hear-the views and experi. 
ence of some of my fellow farmers; for if coal 
ashes are really so valuable as a manure, it is 
time that the. farmers’ of Muskingum ‘should 
know it. I have tried:coal ‘slack on clover 
and found it to‘answer a valuable purpose. I 
should like to have an ¢ssay on the nature of 
coal ashes as well as on the above experiment 
generally, by the editor-of the Genesee Farmer. 

A Mosxincum Farmer. 
April 2nd; 1837. 





ee 





; TO CURE THE SCAB. 


Sir Jos. Bangs gave the following prescrip. 
tion to the Society for the encouragement of arts: 


The following detail ofthe result of experi-| take 1 Ib, of quicksilver, 1-2.lb. Venice of tur. 
ments in the use of different kinds of Manure | pentine,and 4 lbs, hog’s lard; fab them ina mor. 


in the culture of corn, is highly interesting.— 

The astonishing effect of coal ashes is truly so, 

going as it does, to establish the superior. vir- 

tues of that article’as well as its happy adap. 

tation ‘to the corncrop. i 
From the Zanesville Gazette. 


tar till they are well'incorporated. © Then begin 
at the head of the sheep, proceed from between 
| the ears’ along the back, to the end of the tail, 
the wool is to be divided in a furrow till the skin 
can be couched, and as the furrow is made, the 


.}finger slightly dipped in the ointment, is to draw 


Messrs. Editors.~ Believing in the policy of along the bottom of it, where it will leave a blue 


communicating through the public papers 


result of experiments in our several oceupa- 
tions, that’ all may be profited ‘by the ari. 
ence of each, 1 wish to communicate through 
your. columns the result of an experiment 


which I made last year upon a lot of two 
. aeresiof The .land was of uniform 
'y, being alight sandy loam, which had |Tomatoes may be kept fresh through the winter, 








30f corn. 





gn.timothy meadow for many years. 


the | Stain on the’skin and adjoining wool. 


From 
this, make similar furrows down the shoulders 
and thighs to the legs, and ifthe animal is much 
infected, two should be.drawn along each side 
and the ointment applied in all. 





Tomators.—The Indiana Farmer says, that 


by paeking them in jars—layingalternately a lay- 


first half acre I manured by puttinga | er of sand and a layer of tomatoes until ihe ves» 


shovel fullot sheep manure into each hill—the | sel is full, after which cover them up tight to 





second by putting, g shovel full of chip manure | keep the air out, and placethem ma dry cellar. 
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[communicaTED.'] 





Tribute of respect to the memmories of Tudge f 


Emmerson, and Col. Joun Wititams,) (+ 
The.,sudden death of Col. John, Williams, 
having reached Rogersville, during the session, 
of the Circuit Court at that place; and the death 
of the Hon. ‘Thomas Enimerson having also been 
recently announced, both of whom were dis. 
tinguished members of 






Gen. John. Cocke, 1 Court, (The Hon. Ed-|; 
ward Scott. presiding,) immediately after im. 
panelling £ he ‘Jury on Monday morn. 


ing, adjourned until Tuesday morning 9 0’- 


clock. 


sent, to wit: John A. McKinney, Esq. Gene- 
ral John Cocke, Orvil Bradley, Esq. Col. Grey 
Garrett, R. J. McKitney, Esq., John Nether-} 
land, Esq., T. A. Nelson, Esq. , George . Pow- 
ell, Esq., Seth J. W. Lucky. , The Hon. Ed. 

ward Scott and the Hon. Samuel Powell, toge- 
ther with a large number df the citizens of 
Hawkins county, friends and atquaintances of 
our deceased Brothers, convened at the Court 
House, in Rogersville, on Monday, the 14th of 
August, at 2 “o'clock, P.,M.,. to express. their. 
respect for their memories, and their esteem 
for the virtues of our departed friends. On 
motion of Gen. John Cocke, the Hon. Edward 
Scott was called to the Chair, and Seth J. W. 

Lucky, was appointed Secretary." The object 
of the meeting#and the melancholy events 
which produced it, having been announced, the 
following preambles and resolutions were seve- 
rally presented to the meeting; by Gen. John 
Cocke, and after being read, were unanimous 
ly adopted. 


As to the. Honorable Thomas Emmerson, | 


having recently Teceived the melancholy 
intelligence of the death of our esteemed friend 
and professional brother the Hon. Thonias Em- 
merson, we deem it due to his memory, to_his| 


eminent talents and to his public and private | Vir- |. 







tues, to express our respect and sincere 


ration for those qualities which adorned ‘his | 


course through life. 

We have long and intimately known our de- 
ceased friend and brother in those relations and 
positions which develope the whole qualities of 
the head and the‘heart, andin all those rela- 
tions, we feelthat itis due to his name and 
in accordanée with truth, to say, that in both 
his public and private life he was worthy of 
that confidence which was so fully accorded to 
him by those who knew him best. 

. Judge Emmerson was a native of Virginia, 
received a liberaleducation in his native’ State, 
and shortly after its acquisition removed to 





And thereupon, the members of the Bar pre- | 





ahor t life : he 


liber cou 











prices of popula 
diberal in , 
cal Sted. 3 
‘condition, 












the Bar, on motion: of fords 







piccteonpsting demagogues from 
oi was the calm, sincere and en- 
lightened affection of one ‘who had studied its 
history and admired its institutions. Through 
a long and useful life, his character was often 
aspersed; and among.many charges, was that 
of being inimical to Républican Institutions. 
Those who knew him best, knew its’ falsehood, 
and now whert he is beyond the ‘reach of. ca- 
lumny,'we trust flat “justice will be done his 
memory. . Jndge Emmerson filled some of the 
highest judicial stations ofeur country- with e- 
qual honor to himself and ‘usefulness _ to his'*a- 
dopted state. When hé left thesupreme benth, 
which He was compelled to do, from ‘his enfee- 
bled health and its arduous duties, no judge of 
our state. at that time enjoyed a larger share of 
public confidence, or’more richly deserved it. 
Whether on the bench; at the bar, or in the 





calm pursuits of private life, he was the sin- § 







cere friend, the honest man and the enlig 

philanthropist, He loved his race and me 
their ultimate happiness. » We rejoice to hear, 
that t although his last days, were days of pain 
d suffering, yet that the sunset of his life was 
sheered:by the prospect of a better and brighter 












world, Heidi ‘in. the full faith and triumph of 
the religion sus C ‘and-his final exit 
‘was without a murmt pol 

As an humble testimony: of respect to his 


py and reverence for’ his virtues, there- 


“sorven, That, in the death of the Hon. 
Emmerson, society has lost an enlight- 
en jlanthropist,his profession asdistinguish- 
ed member, and his country a sincere patriot. 
Resotvep, That we sincerely sympathise 
with his surviving friends and relatives in their 
irreparable loss, and as an evilence of our re- 
gard, that a copy of: the proceedings of this 
meeting be forwarded to-his widow and other 
relatives. ee 
Resotvep, That we will wear ‘the ustial 
badge of mourning for thirtgglays. ~ 
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sand summer droughts. 


vated. This being aséttled point, t 
naturally arises, which of the, at 
tioned grasses can be most profitably cultivat. 
ed? In answering the. question, here are two 
things to be observed. 
1st.—The soil best adapted to the growing 
of the grasses; 2d. the comparative value of the 
crop when harvested. Now ‘it is well known 
by the farmers of Tennessee, that if a farmer 
wiFties to propagate Timothy, he must choose.a 
ricu loam that is situated low, to save the grass 
from peyishing during droughts, and the scorch- 
ing rays 0 of the Sun, in June and July; and at 
bo same time, must guard against land that is 
9 low, wet, and subject te spring inundations 
[it is furthermore 
oR a to. spend time and money, 
with a view of propagating it on low lands, 
subject to the ravages of the craw-fish. n 
itis under-the above mentioned obstacles: 
the farmer has to contend with in the propaga- 
tion and cultivation of this grass: while, on 
the other hand, we have réason fo say, many” 
of the inconveniences above named are easily 






OS, 


‘ surmounted in the cultivation’ of the’ Herd. I} 


First, from the well known fact, that Herd- 
grass will thrive well in. any of the high lands | 
in Tennessge, that has not -been too miich* 
worn, or lands that are too-much inclined . to 
sand. Second that'this grass can be set on 
low boggy lands, that coal not possibly be set 
in Timothy; and thirdly, that the Herds, from 
its petetrating and binding natute has proved 
a barrier to the Craw- fish in toto. We are ai-. 


lh while the ] 





that wotild otherwise be of 


| no use fo the farmer. We are not prepared to 


give, neither have: given thi& subject that 


it fail ry agent OR GE vit so justly 


oe ¢" Bor the commparative value of the 
| hay ofthe aboyed. named grasses, we, copy the 
fe de remarks © Wite us C. Srrinerr, a 





erd Fpoviaitied to run 
up and blossom.” This satisfied me that stoc'c 
preferred the Timothy. Smothy is a'so, Some- 
what’ caer cured than Herd, and will weigh 








more to the: bulk. 

But the quality for which Herd is to be par- 
ticularly Se d, and for which it has been 
recommended't its -capacity to stand 


0 me, i 

the drouth. This $6 r has offered me ample 
opportunity to test this principle. ‘The drouth 
in this vicinity, the fore part of this season was 
such as mostly destroyed the upland. meadows. 
But the rains which have fallen for a few weeks 
past, have greatly benefitted the low land—par- 
ticularly the Hetd. The Timothy i is benefited 
no other way thin by sending up a thick short 
crop of under grass amongst it, whileits own 
stalks have remained uninfluenced by the re- 
freshing showers, but have proceeded to ripen. 

The Herd to appearance,has actually started 
from, the roots, and set up a thich*heavy ‘coat, 
which is, at this date, scar¢ely i in bloom, and-is 
too green to cut. Five or more acres, where 
tthe Herd has nearly entire pe n, I think 
will afford at least tHyee tons totheaere. This 
is a part of the meadow which is well watered 
‘by a small stream;—to such Herd i is the best 


os) a." 
me Yours, &c,, 


ees Cy SPRINGER. 
"Muskingum co. O, July 24, 1834. 








To give Tools a kardtemper.—Heat the tool 


| till it is red, cherry color; take it. from the fire, 


rub it with a-piece of tallow, put it immediately 


into strohg-vinegar, in whieh: wea have di. 
luted some. soot. f 





“] say;, Pat,:what are you writing there, in 
such a large hand?” “Arrali, honey, an’ is'nt 
it to my poor mother, who is very deaf, that 





so confirmed in the o a that this grass yill 





I'm writing a loud letter.” 


fam. 
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“The Silk. phsiness, having’ ‘at’ Length stteacte' ‘young: 
ed so much, interest in the*tommiunity’ genéral-| agi 


ly, as to repder t those engaged. init, desi 


ung an 


ches, ahd whion 0: ' 


e than two-th ih 






possessing brief and. explicit information, in | grout vi de 


relation to the yarious progresses,” 


onnected | 





with it, and the Edifor ‘of the” Farther beitig |. mon’ 
disabled by disease from attempting the. he {ass Tea: 
has procured the following compilation to. “be po 


made, which; ‘he hopes will prove profi able and teas 
m my ‘of his —— a rg 





acceptable, both + te 


the public, generally.” 

The above was: hase beh telat the’ Editor’ 
death, and we'do not: -wish to exclude any thing 
from this paper that he desire should be in. 
serted. For further information, examine the 
first volume. of this work, which cam be fur. 
nished on ftps at this office, ” & 





[ From the- Silk ‘Groep Bhan) J) 
- COLTTVAION. 


The Mulberry. is. propagated by seeds, by 
‘layers, or by engrafting. 

By seeds.—The seeds are dhiained by wash. 
ing the bruised pulp of thoroughly ripe. fruit; 
they are carefully dried, and sown early in May, 
after soaking them at! ‘least twenty-four hours, 
ina rich, fresh, and well prepared soil, in drills 
or rows,.two feet asunder, and at an average 
distanceof about an inch. Cover the seed but 


half an inch deep, and stamp or roll the ground: Eng exparitseiity whic 60 fond eal 


immediately, that the earth may retain suffi. 
cient moisture at its surface. Carefully “hoe 
and weed during summeér, and late’ in dutumn 


rotect with a slight covering of straw,, Jeay. ed, will:plant-one acre in seed beds, 
P aia < tp ie baiite, ty Basie a the plants till they are two yeais old, and then 


or evergreens, Or 


them ina cellar till spring. This protection ‘transplant them:to, the steal 
during:the first winter, is alike nOchaNaAy, with 


every variety of Mulberry. - 


In the second spring, the trees are ‘get in pre ae 
peg : 


rows four feet asunder, in 4 rich soil, 
distant in the row. By this mode a 
clusively is the Commen Chinese White "Melber. 


ry raised; also the common English Black, or 
Nigra, and the American Red Mulberry. But4 quiry will be, cee number 2 hgh Gan be 
the Morus: Multicaulus, otherwise. the Chinese ' sustained and what quantity of silk will they 
Black Mulberry, is cultivated exclusively by 


layers, by cuttings, by inoculating or graft. 


in 

Sides lkapuse are the side. shoots bent 
down and secured by hooks, and partly covered | White mulberry tree, on its third year’s growth 
with earth, their extreme ends only being left 
‘ out; thus managed in'spring,. or: at. mid-sum. 
































re ere! at iis beet a the earth in 
the se - AS * 
©) Fron the Sih Culturist 
[NcOME THE THIRD YEAR. 

Some farmers decline cultivating the mul. 
berry on account of the time that must’ ne, 
-cessarily elapse between sowing the seed and 
gathering the foliage in sufficient quantities to 
make a profitable:crop of Silk. 


It is believed by the most judicious, culliss. 
tors of the mulberry ‘that silk can be made: on 
the third year’s growth of the treein sufficient 
quantities to pay the expense of cultivation 
and a fair per centage on the capital invested. 
For the purpose of settling the question we 
would recommend to gentlemen. who are. ‘en. 
gaging in the cultute of silk the. trial of. the 


discover, promises a fayoralile result. & 

present season 5 lbs. of white. mulberry "seed, 
This according to the quantity ordinarily allot. 
Cultivate 


Planted at 
from 3 to inches apart in rows with two feet 
| spaces, or ill cover’ froin four and a half’ to 
e thitd year prufe the: trees, 
nches cut off, feed a family of 
}worms, and make a crop of silk. That the: 
trees can be successfully’ cultivated .in_ this 


manner, no one wills doubt; but the great en. 






make? In answering these questions we must 
rely partly upon experiments and parily «upon 
estimates. 

That the prunings and Siti. folingge, of a 


will furnish food sufficient for one worm, ‘was 
proved by“a gentleman of our intance 





mer, they soon take root and are séparated | thé past season. Taking this*factas the start- 


from the main plant in aa 
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ing point, let us next 
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of tt pected trom 5 Ibs of seed, aad! where 


‘and-can’be séld-réadily for that money. 
‘ars for what cost five dollars. 








hat quantity of silk will the ‘same number ot 


worms make. There 2; not pound about 


280,000 seeds; but as it ¢a be “determined 







‘what proportion of them will germinate we al- 
nsiderd00,000 trees a fair estimate.— 
0, 000 trees from "five poynds 





; feed 3 as many Wortis, 
d to Tequire the, la- 
rit from 2500 to 3000 w but we will” 
gg being mad ye divisor of | 
ome. Be us a quotient of 125, the 
nun Tees of silk produced. If we call- 
‘ed the silk ‘oak dollars a pound, which is below 
its value if. val reeled, it will give a gross in- 
come of 500 the third year.’ Now. deduct one 
half for labor, and as’ much more as you please 
for failures and disappointments, incident to a 
new project and see.if a farmer can devote a 
portion of ‘his lands, and invest a portion of his 
surplus money, to better advantage. The ex- 
periment may be tried’ on a smaller scale, if 
found to be more desirable, 






er The No#thampton Courier says:— 
The Morus Malticaulis, (Chinese Mulberry) 
is sold'in'this town, is $5 00 a paper. A’ pa- 
per contains seed enough for. about two thou- 
sand plants, but it is hardly probable they will 
all vegetate. But supposing only half do, at 
a year’s growth they ate worth 25 eénts each 
This, 
it will beseen, gives*two hundred and fifty dol- 
A letter to 
Doctor Stebbins from a gentleman in this State, 
says—“I have now from’ a paper of seed sold 
by you two-years since, 350 thrifty trees, and 
hae put out from the same, 1200 cuttings.— 
«J have sold about $50 worth of cuttings, all, 
from the seed of one apér.” . "This ‘paper cost 
at that time fifty cents! Is‘not this a conclu. 
sive en ctamaienan 

diceilil 9 Sisial (Ake 

From: the s 
SOIL FOR THE MULE 


; ty. 
-Thesinguiry is frequently = respecting | 
the natire.of the soil: best adapted to the} 
growth of mulberry, and the climate’ most fa: 
vorable to. the health, industry and product -of 
the silk worm. An answer to the first topic of 
inquiry isall that need be said’on the subject, 
for it is a wellestablished fact.that in all cli. 
maies where the food may be cultivated, the 
animal, cre oe nature to tive Hien it will 





be apie With respect to, the soil 
best ad ou production of the food it 
macy be aloe asa general rule, that all’ 


‘sous adapted ta the culture.of Indian eorn are 
adapted to the culture of the mulberry. Jn 







18% 


iG Bdlture/of silk has arrived to great 
perfeetion, Indian corn grows luxuriantly, and 
is the principle’artiele of bread ae among.all 
classes of the’ community. 
It isalso a faet that the white mulberry will 
grow an light, loamy and sandy land,jand that 
its folidgefs superior in quality to that which 
is produced on deeper and. moister soils. This 
fact is,important to farmers, as if will enable 
them to derive a profit from lands which have 
not been considered worth cultivating. We 
have seen mulberry trees toithe height of thir. 


£0) 1 steep. and sandy 








ty.and forty feet, growing 
dechivities, and ered. 
of foliage, where ten bushels of 
acre would be consider da larg 
and wet lands are uncong nial ie. “aaa 

In all other soil and Vocations they may be suc- 
cessfully. cultivates 
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sete: FOR THE MULBERRY 


or stonyg the more stony the better, provided 
the roots can penetrate them. The situation 
should be high; low, rich and moist land, ne- 
ver produce nourishing leaves, “however vigoy 
rously the trees may grow., They are always 
found to be two, watery. The same’ remark 
may be made upon the leaves of young seed. 
jing plants, which will not produce good or a. 
bundance of silk, and are only proper when the 
warms are young; say in the two first stages. 
|t may be useful to have a parcel of these grow- 
ing in a warm situation, that they ‘may come 
forward before large trees, and serve for early 
food.-——Farimer ’s Register. i 





CHINESE, SUPERIORITY OVER THE WHITE nO 
BERRY. 

Farmer.and Gardener, from Gideon B. Smith, 
Esquire. 


Editor, Farmer and Gardetiér. : 


Sir:—Having seen many’ utatements’ and 
sugg gestions in the public prints, that the Chi- 
bara mulberry, (morus multicaulis,) was not as 
hardy as the white mulberry, and that it would 
ny pe the extreme coldness. of our winters, 
&e. I deem it proper to stafe' my own: observa. 
tions on the subject. & was the ‘first 
Sotith ‘of New York, whovhad the morus’ multi- 
caulis: it'was ‘sent fo’ me bymy “old: friend, 
William Prince & Sots, in 1828} in’ ® collec: 
tion of seven other varieties: of mulberry. It 
was not then known by the present*name, ‘but 
was ealled the Philipine Island ‘Mulbérry,: and 
I believe was received by the Messrs: Princes 
direct from those Islands. About year. after 


France of the receipt there of the Morus Mul. 





the Routh of ot Piedmont, and. Itally, 


aoe 





ticaulis, and of its great valde for feuding 


. The proper soils for this tree are dry, sandy, 


I received it, accounts’ were’ received: from 
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worms. On examing my trees, at: u 
that my Philipine Island» Mulberry ‘was’ the 
Multicaulis, and immediately coramenced feed: 
ing my silk wérms with it; and from experi- 
ment ascertained the trath of all the French 
had said about it. From that time to “this‘1 
have continued to urge upon‘all, the propriety 
of cultivating this, in preference to the. white 
mulberry. Its advantages are,—It is fully as 
hardy as the white; one pound of its leaves 
contain as much nutritive matter as a pound 
and:a half of the white: ‘the silk made from it 
is of a finer texture and.more lustrus; its leaves 
are solarge that a pound.can. be gathered at 
half the expense asad hake that a pound of 
white mulberry leaves require; it can be culti- 
vated with infinitely more despatch than any 
other kind. These are all great advantages, 
and I am so well convinced of the correctness 
of this statement, that I-do not hesitate to say; 
that within ten: years no other mulberry will be 
cultivated for feeding silk worms, ‘simply be, 
cause those who feed silk-worms "pee white 
mulberry leaves will not. be eriabled to ¢ompete 
with those who feed on Morus Multicaulis, and 
they, will be either compelled: to abandon the 
silk business or adopt the Multicaulis for feed- 
ing. _In_relation to the hardiness of the Mo- 
ras Multicaulis, I have cultivated it for seven 
years; never protected it in any manner what- 
ever, andmever lost a tree by the cold of win- 
ter or any other way. [had fifty young trees 
in my garden last winter, and had not even a| 
bud on theextremity of the branches’ was in.’ 
jured. It is true about fifty yards West from 
where the trees stood, there is a grove of oak 
trees, and on thé North fifty yards distant, my 
dwelling house stood; and my garden had an 
exposure to the South with a gentle ‘declina. 
tion.. But my residence in the winter of 1831 
—2 was:very different. Et was on a farm, 
four miles'in the country, in‘a North-east di- 
rection; the situation at an elevation of 300 or 
400 feet above tide water. There my Morus 
Multicaulis had an open exposure to the North. 
west wind; yet none were’injuréd. During |’ 
the whole time I have had’ the white mulberry. 
of various varieties, and have observed that’ 
they were all equally hardy—none more sq. 
than the Multicaulis. I have seen the young 
unripened wood of all the varieties “destroyéd 
by  the':winter, and was very’ ‘early led to a- 
dopt measures to guard against it, and now I 
never lose a bud. 

None but-the young trees are ever injured by 
winter, and all we have to do is to give them 
such a starf'as to enable'them to ripen their 
wood previous to°the approach of very cold 
weather, I raise all my trees from cuttings in 
a hotbed. About the first of March, I make an 








pais then I take the ao 




















th, and cut it into pieces ie a Biches 
0 , merely lea le bud oneach; these 
pees I stick i a lhe bed, three inches ‘apart, 
in a slanting direction, the upper end inclining 
to the North, “burying it so the t the buds is 
scarcely seen at. the surface of t th; sprin-_ 
kle the bed with hg pot, ae on the 
rasses; keep the ed ope moistened by wa- 

ring every day, and throw matting over the 
glass at night, and in the middle of the day, to 
protect both from frost and hot the Sun. . By 
the middle of May, the plants will be four; six 
or eight inches high, and may then be. trans- 
planted to’ the place they are to grow, like cab- 
bage plants watering them once a day for eight 
or ten days, if thé -weather:is. dry, they 
will be found to be well rooted, and will 
grow from four to six feet the same season, and 
will ripen their wood so that the ensuing win- 
ter will not injure them. After the first year, 
I have never seen any of them lost by the win- 
ter, except in some extra cases, andin these 
cases the white mulberry has suffered, and even 
the native mulberry, fully as much as the-mul- 
ticaulis. Last winter, a white mulberry tree, 
seven or eight years old in the Western part of 
the city of Baltimore, was killed to the ground; 
while my morus.multicaulis, not a quarter of a 
mile from it, and North of it too, and in a high. 
er sitnation was not injored. 

Gieon B, Surrs. 





From the Gennessee Farmer.. 
InocuLaTING oF THE CrInese MULBERRY In 
THE SPRING. 

Ina former communication we. suggested 
the expediency of inoculating the Chinese Mal. 
berry in the spring, with buds of the preceding 
year, in order to give ‘the buds a longer season 
to grow and mature their wood. Buds set at 
the usual season of inoculating, (mid-summer, 
will generally start im a few weeks, and will be 
very liable to be killed. in the winter (unless 
the trees are taken up-in the fall and placed in 
acellar, whith we would ehoaiiaials ) We 
rhave made an ‘experithent this season of spring 
budding, and are-highly pleased with the reall. 
Twenty-two buds were set.the last of May, in 
stalks of. the white and native mulberry, from 
one-third. to three-fourths 6f an inch in diame- 
ter; all have grown but two or three; some of 
them are now, (Aug: 1,) near three ‘feet. in 
length, with lateral branches; several of them 
we have laid down, and shall us increase 
them many fold the present season. We. pre- 
fer this to the engrafting, as it is more sure and 
expeditious, andin the inoculations have the 
same length of season to grow that the grafts 
‘have. The proper time is when the tree is 





ordinary hot bed, like those used for cabbage 
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about to put forth its leaves nag oe the bark peals 
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= nas the buds'start the stalk should be cut 

few inches above, that the buds may have 
the #hole support of the root.-Where it is de- 
Sited to form standard trees of the Chinese 
Mulberry, budding is particularly recommend- 
ed; and it has the advantage .of producing 
harder, wood, and better fitted to withstand the 
severity of our winters. An esteemed friend 
and torrespondent expresses the opinion, that 
where if is intended to form a close plantation 


_ of the Morus Multicaulis, it is better that it 


should grow on its own root—then cut, the top 
off annually, and let it spread from the root as 
is practised.in France. But even in this case, 
where it is desired to increase this tree very ra- 
pidly, it may be useful to bud it on small stocks’ 
of the white, as the whole top may’ be laid 
down, (everi the same season, if budded in the 
spring,) to take root itself, and front‘numerous 
codied stalks, which may be taken up in the 
fall and re-planted in the spring. 


w. WwW. B. 





DIRECTIONS FOR SOWING THE SEED AND RAIS- 
ING THE PLANTS OF THE WHITE ITAL- 
IAN MULBERRY TREE. . 

1. Tosowan ounce.of seed, prepare a bed 
50 feet long and 4 feet'broad. Manure it well 
with a compost composed of one-third stable 
manure, one-third ashes, and one third decom. 
posed leaves from the woods, or garden mould; 
dig hag 4 mele finely, and then lay the beds 
off in drills 18 inehes apart, ope quarter or one 
half of an inch deep; sow the seed as thick as 
your onion or parsnrips; cover with rich mould, 
press the mould down gently, but sufficiently to 
cause the seed to come into contact with the 
earth; and should the weather be dry, water. 
the seed bed every ‘other evening, it will assist 
in promoting the germination of the seed and 
@ vigorous growth of the plant. 

2. Keep the beds clean of weeds; and give 
an occasional watering with suds and water, 
say’once a week after they are up, 

__ 3 The second year if not removed before, 
the plants must be removed into the nursery 
rows, Which must be prepared as for any other 
crop. The roots being taken off and 
the taproot stiortened, the plants must be plant- 
ed out 12 inches apart in rows three feet apart, 
the earth to be well trodden around the plant. 


a 4 ee the earth must be kept open and free 
‘wi * . ® 4 


4 .At two years old, the plants may be 
planted out into hedges, at 18 inches apart in 
tows six: feet wide, The ground should be pre- 
pared as before ditected, and some good rich 
mould put into the holes’to be pressed around 
the plant. If intended to be :planted out as 
standard trees, 20 feet square apart would be a 


4 
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g stane that case. the pla nts should 
not be transplanted until they are , about ten 
inches'in diameter. .In either’ dase they will 
require trimming and topping, .and if kept as 
hedges should be treated as other hedges are. — 


* 











* [From the Bille Grower’s Guide.}.. 
_ HISTORY OF THE sILK WORM, : 

The silk worm of Bombyx mori,is a cater- 
pillar, its body formed of nrmerous membran- 
ous muscles or rings, on the Jast of ‘which is a 
sharp spine. The head.has a horny covering; 
the jaws strong and sharply indented like a 
saw: near the jaws, two duets convey the silk-: 
en fluid; these* uniting, one, from the ‘silken 
thread of from400 to 1200 feet in length; the 
eggs are of a dark lilac or slate color. The: 
silk worms are at first black and extremely 
small; as they advance in agewand size, they 
cast their outer covefing or skin, usually four: 
times at different periods. .These successive 
changes are called moultings; and the times in- 
tervening are termed ages. In acolder tem- 
perature, the duration of these séveral periods 
are prolonged; but in a warm climate, the pe~ 
riod or séason of the first moulting, which.ter- 
minates the first age, usually occurs on the . 
fourth or fifth day of its exiStence; the second 
on the thirteenth or fourteenth day; and the 
last on the 22 day.. .At each of these. critical 
periods; the silk worms-remain in a torpid state, 
eating little or absolutely nothing for a day or- 
more. At the end of about ten days more- 
from the last period; or in about. thirty-two: 
days from the beginning, the inseet now, fully 

rown, is about three inches and. one third in 
fenath, transparent of. a yellowish white or 
pearl color. Having now completed their fifth 
or last age, they eat no more, but aseend to the 
leaves or bushwood, which are placed for this 
purpose, and commence ‘the formation of the 
cocoons; afd in the construction. of these, the 
insect ‘works busily and incessantly night and 
day, during four days: The labor finished, the 
insect in the center becomes transformed to 
the chrysalis state. 

Of all the varieties of silk worms I ever saw, 
the most beautiful are. the pure white species; 
and their cocoons are very valuable, being: of a 
snowy whiteness. Other silk-worms there are, 
which pass through but three successive chan- 
ges or moultings. ‘These are by some prefer- 
red; they finish their labors in less time, and 
require less food; but their cocoons are propor- 
tionably of smaller size. ~ ‘ 

The. cocoon is usually an inch and a third 
in length, of an oval form; the color yellow or 
straw, or‘pure white,» The outer, covering is 
like the finest wool, and is called flos, and. is 
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easily detached; this being removed, the 
& thread is.discovered, varying from four hun- 
dred to twelvé hundred feet in length, “of ex- 
treme fineness. 
days’ repose, from the time its labors are finish. 
ed, the insect pierces the cocoon and re-appears, 
transformed anew to a greyish white butter- 
fly. .These butterflies never take food; “they 
commence laying their.eggs in twenty-four or 
thirty-six hours after leaving the cocoon.— 
Each female usually lays 400 ¢ggs, which firm. 
ly adhere to the paper, on which they are. ar- 
ranged in « handsome and circular form. In. 
afew days after, their multifarious labors be- 
ing ended, the inséct dies. 


REMARKS © _ 

On putting in small grain on stubble grounds. 
_ The worst system in cultivation in common 
practice seems to be stubbling in; or annually 
putting in crops "or small, grain on stubble 
grounds, ‘This is too generally practiced every 
where; but especially in the back-woods, until 
weeds and poverty of soil united, reduce the 
product so much that the:crops fall far short of 
remunerating the cultivator for the labor be. 
stowed on them. When this happens, he gen. 
erally resorts to a naked fallow. This is ‘too 
often badly executed. Still, many of the weeds 
that would have choaked and robbed the plants 
of much nutriment, aie destroyed; consequent- 
ly, the product is inereased in’ proportion to 
the food remaining in the soil, and the cultiva- 
tion bestowed on it. (Loraine. 
A degree of menit is justly due io a naked fallow 

executed in the usual way, 

A naked fallow is certainly a very laborious 
and injurious.practice. [tis also equally cer- 
tain that any soil may be much better prepared 
fora succeeding crop of wheat, or any other 
small grain, by a fallow crop properly ordered. 
Still, a naked fallow should be allowed. all the 
merit justly due to it; especially by, those who 
mean to controvert that practice. : 

When it is well executed, the soil is finely 
divided. The animal and Vegetable matter, 
which was before locked up in the hard clods of 
earth, impervious to the roots of the plants, is 
brought into more immediate use. The enrich- 
ing and fertalizing matter floating in the: at- 
mosphere is more frecly absorbed, and better 
secured, by an open, free soil,than when it rests 
on one ofacontrary description. The roots 
of the plants are also enabled to dip deeper and 
spread wider through the soil, in search of the 
nutriment provided for them. © {tis true, ifthe 

round be very sandy; a naked fallow, by» open. 
ng’ the texture,-makes it less fit for’ the reots 
of plants and causes muth injurious evaporation 
from it; likewise, when an adhesive clay has 
been finely pulvorised, heavy rains, succoedéd 


endof 


After* an interval of twelve, 


y thot sun, or drying winds, MUSE bake 
and become impervious ‘to the roots Of plants; 
but, except the advantage derived from the 
shade ofthe fallow plants, the saimé happens 
both.in clay and sand, when the soil is. prepar-: 
ed for small graimby a fallow crop cultivated in 
the usual,way. °° ' - 

Jethro Tull, the ingeniois inventor: of the 


drill husbandry, grew exhausting cropsannually 


on the same ground, without.the aid of mariure, 
although his soil seems to have been thin, 

Sir H. Davy says, “Jethro Tull, in 1'783, ad. 
vanced the opinion, that minute earthly» parti. 
cles supplied the whole nourishmént.of the whole 
vegetable world: that air and water,were chief. 
ly useful in producing these particles ‘from the 
land.” If Sir H. had quoted the words of . this 
truly great, but very mistaken agriculturist, the 
question would have been determined. Some 
years have elapsed since I read Mr. 'Tull’s book 
on agriculture., If my memory be correct, ‘he 
attaches more consequence to-the depositions 
from the atmosphere than Sir H. seems to ima- 
gine; and appeared to believe they were convev- 
ed to the soil by the dews. However; Mr: Tull’s. 
practice alone is sufficient to determine, that 
vegetation is greatly promoted by finely divi- 
ding the soil; particularly when the cultivation 
is extended to the growing crops. The prac: 
tiee of ages clearly shows, that much more is 
to be expected froma naked fallow ‘than’ too 
many advocates for fallow crops seems to be- 
lieve. Still, if Mr. Tull had lived until he: had 


| divided the soil sufficiently often to have: ex- 


tracted the,animal and vegetable matter that 
the undivided clods contained also, to have 
decomposed the hard vegetable substance which 
are always more or less seen, in greater or 
smaller quantities, in all soils; his’ opinion re- 
specting enriching manures would have been 
greatly altered, as was that of Muhameél, a dis- 
tinguished agriculturist of the same school, but 
who lived long enough to see the fallacy of this 
inconsiderate theory, also to abandon it. Ib. 


The disadvantages arising from that practice 
: considered. 
Having candidly stated every adva 


that 
seems to,be derived from a naked fallow, [ will 
enumerate the very serious disadvantages ‘and ° 
injurious consequences arising therefrom. 


It is an expensive practice. 
of one full year’s rent of the soil. 
must be ‘frequently ploughed, harrowed, and 
rolled... After this, it often happens that much 
‘mafiual labor is necessary to break the clods, 
especially whea they aie firmly bound together 
with the roots of the grasses and weeds... These 
‘are pushed about by the plough, dragged by the 
harrow, and sunk into the soil by the roller, 
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ane th he moe 
are raked wp. into ‘larger 
Jes some, cultty ators.” Oth- 


ex br by the} 
- ‘Numbers of men, || 
times’ seen in Eng- 


? rere 


ithout any 
‘might haye 
hed to the growth of 
ent of the soil. After 

t ca been taken to prepare a 
low 1 the usual way, a multitude of 
and tc and weeds ré- 
“within the soil, that 
sufficient numbers to do 
ree especially’ if the wea, 

ing during the process 
Int ied ‘the moisture pre- 

tive: ‘powers ‘of the grasses and 
e fe Crop is suré to be much. injured 


y them. 

the seeds of the weal are as often turned 
under as uppermost by ‘the tisaal mode of culti- 
vation; consequently, many of them do not 
vegetate during the process; and those that are 
not buried beyond the power of germination, 
when the small grain is sown, will grow and in- 
jure the crop. If dung is applied for the sinall 
grain, itis generally spread previously to . seed- 
ing, and turned under by ‘a shallow farrow;. of 
consequence, it produces a plehtiful crop of 
weeds, for although the. cookers of dung say 
that the fermentation of it destroys the vegeta. 
tive property of seed, practice and observation 
determine the contrary. 

In fact, tfnature had not calculated seeds in 
general to withstand’much more: than. the heat 
of a fermenting dunghill, the earth would long 
since have been’stripped of vegetation, partic- 
ularly where ploughs and. croppers resid*.— 
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fects of e Bad 
nt manager teypects, it 
will eventually Yuin the soil. Ef this’. practice 


be pursued, tinder the best mode of manager 


re 
ed, ese also. “ovided fe 2 
the grounds dre 16. profitably ‘employed, while. the 
former they” Vietleothings although the farmer 
is spending much mowey 10 the very laborious 
cultivation of them, . 

‘No improvement ads in, agriculture: has: 
promoted the: interest of it so extensively as the 
introduction of fallaw erops., Xet. peg see 
ident, that the;various different oN odes” w 
have been generally pursued in the pullivation 
of these crops, as well as in that of the cultiva- 
ted crops following them, are by'no means cal- 
culated to promote the product of either, or to 
enrith-the soil, to'any.thing like -that extent, 
which might be readily effected. with much fess 
labor and expense, if, a.,proper. system, of culti. 
vation were pursued. Tf, hos ever, distinct parts 
of the very numerous ahd discordant ‘systems 
of cultivation be ‘selected from the different 


practices that are. commonly pursued by differ- 

















ent caltivators, it app nothing is offer. 

ed by me which has, sheet or Jess sanc- 
tioned by the actual practice of others. ‘There- 
fore, the merit ofmy system of husbandry does 


aot consist ip overture, what. the’ Poy 
and observation of ages ‘have introduced; but 

in uniting into one system such practices: as 
‘are consistent with nature, reason and com- 
moi sense, rejecting those only that seem to be 
inconsistent with either. The undertaking is: 
arduous, especially when ventured upon. by a 
p'ain practical farmer, who depends not on sci- 
ence, but on nature, reason, practice, aud ob. 
servation. - In a work of:this sort, errors are 
to be expecteJ; sti!l, as these errors cannot be 
capital, but ‘ttle injury is to be expected from 











Like the lacusts in Fgypt, they would soon de- 
/ stroy every green thing, ifnatare had not re- 
or ages unhurt, with which she 
carefully counteracts so much‘of the Mjury 
done by this class of firmers, as to prevent ac- 
tual sterility from taking place in the “grounds 
ete by them: Ib. 

The usual mode of cultivating féllow crops ‘con: 


trasted with the — oe 2 eter a. the. 


author. 








them, befse they may be corrected'’by those 
who are: better informed. [ib. 


Observations on the value of grass ‘lays;and the 
proper’ cultivation of them. 
Agriculture will never reach its zenith, until 
the value of grass lays is sufficiently appreci- 
atedyand the cultivation of them much better un- 
dérstood. The value ofa clover lay, when appli. 
ed for wheat is well known Still, most farmers 





Although iti granted, that a Naked fallow 





continue frequent mowing, ‘or close pasturing, 
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| The’ red clover plant is* destroyed by frequent 
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creased, do not turn up the sod in the cultiva- 


ee of the plants as may be conveniently 


“practices are cer 


“the inner edge of the caruincle or washer of the 





until the clover is Seely run out. ab PIs gréat- | 
ly. impoverishes the lay,-and unless ee be: 
rich, the wheat-crop is light. The’ 

cannot withstand fre cide a -dur- 
ing the first/season nage is’ causes; 
ithe rodts ot the plants to ‘become 
on in able of holdiz 
} ‘and they are 
of oe. atin winter and spting. “ 

















same 


wilgbes if red. clover be. pastured, ‘unless adp 


covering of the tops .of the gyass" 

be ph teh especially to ‘defend, the roots. 

and ‘crown of the plant, f from the frost; 3 of the 

winter and sprit If thir, plant ‘be 

thus thas defended, i will far. stter Prat a not 

ps oa frosts in. the winter ar; depring, but: al-.} 
injurious heat of the Sun. J. 


mowing close pasturin ‘ 
Both xed clover ead speargrass nes are very 
justly esteemed by many farmers, as the best 
tion for.a fallow crop of maize. Some, 
either .to sa:ve labor, or ‘from ajust conviction 
‘that the value of the crop is also greatly in- 


tion’of the fallow plants. Two many of them 
however, as well as other cultivators, believe 
“the health and vigor of the plants are greatly 







‘promoted by harrowing over them while they 
are young. . Som ®, also, use harrows with 
? cutting tines, for the purpose of cutting 


the sod deeply, and as near to the 


done, without cutting or tearing up. These 
tainly. opposed'to the economy 
of naturé, and the enlightened reason of man. 
None of these = gentlemey ‘would wound, bruise. 
‘or mangle a young animal, to increase the 
‘health and. vi Bf if; meither, would they 
rend and tear the choice trees in their nurse- 
ries to make them grow better; although less 
evil would arise from mangling them, as_ trees 
are caleulated much better to withstand and 
w’this very manifest injary. The prac- 
tice of mutilating the tops, and separating the 
roots of plants from their stems, for the express 
pose of causing them to grow much more 
fixuriantly, i is not confined to maize; potatoes 
andother hardy plants that are capable of 
withstanding this truly barbarian‘practice, are 
too often subjected to if. Tb, 
® 
HOOKS IN HORSES. 
Hooks or haws are a horny substance upon 





eye, in the corner next to the’fose.. In its ad- 
vanced stages, it causes great pain jn the eyés, 
produces a tightness of the skin, and stiffness 
ofthe hind legs, and a spasmodic affection 
through the whole system, terminating i in death. 
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a sttong thread passed. throu pro 

stance, with, this thread pull out the hooko as 

ng the tap-roots in the to discover@its: root; then, witha keen bs 
rown out by. the frosts | cut it carefully out. . + cThe'ple 


my sub. 


ce to eo1 





seldom er.than; Sea nti of-af te 
ieces By” ng too »gyou sil flags 
eye, and i not dee Soop e you fail in'‘effect. 





ing a cure. Wash the eye ev morni ig, 
til well, "ith ek pio ee oF salt 
and water: bathe ‘el hasty, in 


warm beret Dey followed by oil or 
ne press ; and give Se -wheat ea 
and oats € tablespoonf 

‘sulphur, oats en of saltpetre. te 


cure with proper treatment, will be elected vg i" 
Messenger. 


a week.—Amer, Weebly: ° 

[ The stimulating washes’ ath a. 
bove, after the operation of cutting out the 
Hooks, we ate persuaded, are umnecessary,. if 
not injurious. We have often. seen the” opera- 
tion performed;.and always with success, al. 
though no application a afterwards. aera 
All that is necessary is to feed’ ‘the: horse li 
and let him rest for a few days. ‘We have 
a iforse’as'soon as turnéd-loose after the o 
tion, shake himself and commence’ 
though he was drooping, apparently distressed 
and refused food before. —Ed. Cher. 'Gaz.’ 

To remove a film from the éye, burnt alum 
blown in through a-quill. Harlaem oil is ‘bet. 
ter. Pulverised egg shells, sifted through a 
cloth, and a little loaf sugar, are also good:— 
Amer. Weekly Mess. 

[A small quantity of finely pulverized white 
vitriol blown through a quill is the best appli- 
cation; to be repeated every two or three days 
till the film is removed, unless it causes inflam. 
mation.—Eprror. } 





COOKERY—CONTINUED. 
> We have been favored with the following 
Receipts by alady from the East, and having 
sufficiently tried them, take‘pleasure’ in :bear- 
ing testimony of their correctness. - 

To make Light Buiscuit, Bread, Rushs and 
Doughnuts.—Take 3 quarts of Flour, the usual 
quantity of salt, 1 table spoonfull of Salare- 
tas, Pearl or Potass, dissolved. in a quart. of 
Butter-milk or Bonny-Clabber, 2 table spoon- 
fulls of Lard or Butter, rubbed inthe Flour, 
then if the dotigh is not very soft, the addition 
of alittle more milk would be requisite;’ the 
dough must be. made outwith the hand.and 
baked immediately. 
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t yw, when they: will be rely for the 
able. © ety 

‘Rige Tomato Pickle.—Teke “tipe toiétoes 
ke them with a fork; put them’ into any 
; saltea corto Jet them 
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hi “an ounce sons half 

pepper, and: a dozen onions 

pont? ‘them in a jar, by placing a layer of 

co ad s between'the layers of toma- 

p will be in goodeating 

d be ‘good, and scald- 
ingot won pa over them, 


; COMMUNICATION. 
\ For the ‘Tennessee Farmer. 
Rie GRASS AND. MEADOWS, NO. 8. 
ie Curnton Coieee, July 28, 1837. 
It now appears'to‘be amatter of much. so- 
livitude int this part ot the State, to know how 
meadows should be managed to get them well, 
set and then to.makeithem. durable. I propose 
to give some satisfaction upon these points, by 
an extract from aJetter: written to. me by. the 
same gentleman, who; wrote the communica- 
tion publishsd in my 7th. number, in connection 
with’ my letter'to-him.: In addition to whichy 
I shall give some other information drawn from 
my own, limited experieaee, and from the prac. 
tical knowledge of others. 
The letter:of . ¢ Esq+reads thus: 
“Bourson Compara, Kry April, 4,1837. 
Dear Sir:—Since I Jast wrote you, | have 
been reflecting a little on the probablé causes 
of your Bluegrass pastures and meadows run- 
ning out and growing > a in weeds.. In; that 
letter I gave you a brief outline‘of the method 
here pursued, in setting pasture -lands.. *I will 
tow give some of our practice in_ their -subse- 
quent management. But let me first remind 
 p you are not to be discouragedsif there 
be a partial failurein the first attempt; 
butsow again on the same places, where the 
first sowing seems:to have failed. ‘And if your 
\and is still light and friable, feed your stock on 
it, in the early partof winter: but be careful to 
keep hogs off, as their rooting would, do. great 
ianry ry to the newly set grass. If yoursoil and 
te at all suit for grazing, this kind of per. 
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you are hot: 
vent a considerabl e’ 
coming ta maturity.” 
ry; that newly set ; 
to protect its roots. from the. seorchin 
the midsummer’s sun, and nothing is age 
or so natural, as a small portion of its: 
liage. Moreover, instead of | ; any ‘or 
by this course,, your year’s will be- 
greatly increased. Bat if, instead of this essen.- 
tial course, as soon as your pasture begins | ‘to 
look greenin the spring, you turn on your 
stock of horses, ‘cattle, and sheep, and geese to. 
pluck every spear of grass, as fast as it appears. 
above ground, and your hoge also, to uproot the: 
very roots themselves~while e noxious: 
weed:is suffered to grow, flourish, bear its" 
seed, because the scythe hangs idle i in thp shed. 
—I say, if all this bad management is your prac- 
lice you need not ask “why your pinegree lots 
run out, and grow up in weeds; for the reason 18 
obvious enough. Fe 

(jh 9 meadows, so iz of what‘you™ com. - 
plain, has been. experiel here, especially: 
while the country was new, and our land much 
lighter than-at present. _ The: : 
to our meadows, (I; mean nothy ) was to oe 
| before cu 


the seed.come to mati 
that the ground reseeded’ in ; 
hay. The feeding of ‘stock:on the meas im. 
the early: part of winter, is found to. be.of ; 
service, ,. Lt treads.in the seed that. may. 
fallen ont ai 1 mowing time, and especially ‘f { 
some, of the ha is fed upon the meadow ground, 
it is complete r_reseeded.— Besides th te tramp- 
ling: gives a compactness to the of cn which 
seems-entirely essential to While I 
dm on'this subject, let Rie 5, you, to ays 
for pasture and-méadow, every kind of g 
which promises the” slightest prospect o ad 
cess, before ‘you give up the hope. of mapobeding 
in your undertaking, * 

It has not been’ twenty-five years, since it, 
was a prevailing opinion here that Blue 
would no where, in this State, but a small 
portion of Clark.and Bourbon. counties, in thé 





t immediate neighborhood, where the emigrants 


from the South-branch of the. Potomac had set. 
tled.. People fi other neighborhoods, saw 
with delight, their fine Blue grass pastures— 
went home determined to follow their example 
—enclosed their woodlands—cut a-few pa-. 





severance will enable you to get your. land set 


i. 


paw, bushes out of then—and sprinkled a little 
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ahs <= 
bluegrass seed over the ground, ane re in 
they were flattered with seeing a inn ak 
Make its appearance. But before fallith 
foliage of the trees over» bead, and. the. mk 
forest weeds underneath, had Mtaathered it-tor. | aw 
ever. Then i the.repart was cursent, and the te. 
lief general, that Blue grass woul 1 grow no where 
in Kentucky but but on Strode’ *s Creek, where I. then 
lived, Hence, land soon became dearer ‘on 
that. creek than any, ¥ where else. ‘But the know- 
ing. farmers in-that, vicinity saw that it was 
elusic , and took advantage of ity hence they 
ough ‘better lands, elsewhere. for: less_ money, 


snd soon: proved the. falacy of such notions.— |: 


At this day, any man who. would utter a sus. 
picion of the kind would ‘be laughed at, 

T had written the greater \ part of this letter, 
béfore the! As dace asiab? came to hand. or 
I should have been saved the trouble, for 1 find 
that T can give you “nothing worth adding to 
your valuable numbers in’ that paper. They 
might be read 'to great advantage, by. most of, 
the graziers here. 


Yours with respect, 
ee HEORER EH ”7 


Mr. F. H. Gordon. 

I thank my worthy correspondent for the 
compliment he is pleased to pass upon my num- 
bers, as well as for theevidence he gives, that I 
have correctly understood and stated the man- 
avement, of the best graziers of Kentucky.— 
But J beg leave here to say, that he cap add, 


andpk-hope he wi! add much tomy bumbers,or. 


the » Farmer which will- be 
valuable to every, one interested inthe culture 
of the soil. Grazing. has long been his’ study, 
and‘he.has scrutinized and practiced remarka- 

bly well, _- Even in the letter just quoted, where 
he-describas what would be a ruinous practice 
for thie fc a follow, he has/so completely 
delineated what has always, been our: Tactic e, 
that nothing could be better’ caleuilated 

vince us; that we have always failed beea 

have ahways done wrong in the te 3 of pas- 
tures and at the same time he gives every fea- 

son to hope success, from 4 - better system.of 
management, [have thefefore extracted the 
greater part of it, as a valuable communication 
to the readers of the Farmer. And let\me here 
remark, that other gentlemen ‘have:given, me 
the same history of the origin and’ progress. of 
the grazing system in Kentucky. Men ‘have 
told me, that ‘they believed the two Cunning- 

hams, (Isaac and Robert,) quite foolish or de- 

ranged. in their ‘first outset, and. that after the 
success of those two men, they then joined in 
the common sentiment, that bluegrass’ would® 
grow no where in'Kentucky.except on Strodes 
creek: but now these very men hold and prac- 

tice largely upon @ third system, that is, that 
Wee will grow finely, in many portions of 


have not y! et 
a r Rush of 
jee groziers in Ren 
hich. they’ themselves had’ 0 
fit. for grass; a 
ven farms andemigra 
era? othersbighly réspectable nsive, 
ziers, to.risk | a 1 tines ‘upon the grazi 


qualities of ont so The ie ntlemam par. 
ticularly, as. ey Lie ee ane 
they were certain | that ours. 1s, a stock 
ad all thé emigra fie Katt 
a gs fet ae a 
iighily pleased 
pects in the grazing | busi ines, : 

But Bluegrass must find aside ¢ i 
I say something of the best system of 
‘ing Meadows, and give som 
dence to the foregoing letter, that. 
is well calculated for Meadows, i ti 
aged, 1 shall aim to conde 
rience, and what T have derived from « vin 
as few words as possible.” "Fo set a Timothy 
Meadow, you. have four ‘important wie 
keep in mind, , 

Ist.—You should sow early enough in” 
fall, to give your grass time ‘to get a.root 
cient to prevent the winter freezes from thr 
ing the grass out of the ground; Shela waa if 
you sow in the spting, your. hg should 
|early enough to give roots fos tid 
will enable it to withstand the. Tee ‘season Pet 
the summer.’ ¢ 

2d.—Your ground should be’ ¢lean “enough 
upon the surface, to enelie the seed to get to 
it. 

$d.—Your soil Should be sulftidicntly compeigt, 
to,enable the tender roots to support the young 
plants, and-to aid in’ preserving. them from the 
freezes of winter, and the droughts ‘of sum: 
mer. 

4th. Always sow. bebe enough, to insure a 
dense stand all over thé ground, that’ will take 
possession of it at once, and keep down every ' 
other. growth. . 

The stirface may be made in good order, 
where you wish to sow in the fall, upon wood. 
land, by burfing’all leaves and trash off. But 
ifyou wish to sow old land, or any cleared 
ground, it should be. ploughed well, and harrow- 
ed, ombryshed-till it is’ completely level, and 
fine. Your: ground thus prepared is ready for 
sowing. Put one anda half gallons of Tim- 
othy seed to thé acre. Your Wood-land Mea. 
dowewill need nothing to be done to it after 
sowing; but ‘that sowed on ploughed ground, 
should be harrowed or brushed in, and then roll: 
ed; or whith would answer the same. purpos’ 
the brush should be dragged over it sever 














times, so a8 fo press the surface well. The 
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$ country, should be about the 
‘ it, or the Ist of September, and 
‘the spring Sowing, shouldbe in January. or 
Febraary. .. Your spring sowing, should be on 
naked, compact yround; and if you have to 
plough inorder to cleans the ground, you should 
do the ploughing and harrowing in the fall, and 
let the ground lie tiil January, or the time you 
aré tosow—then scatter your seed upon the na- 
Ked surface, atid dono more to it. The quan- 
tity of seed to be sown at this season, may be 
varied from one gallon and a quarter to two 
gallons per acre, always sowing: most abund- 
antly wheve your land is most liable to grow 
up in weeds. bebe 5 sabes 

If your purpose be to sow in the fall, upon 
ground which is covered with{Nimble-will, you 
need do nothing to the ground at all; but sow, 
among the grass about the 20th of August, 
from one and a half to two gallons per acre. 
To make Herds-grass Meadow; prepare and 
sow Timothy as before named, and then sow 
just as much Herds-grass as if,no Timothy 
were upon the ground, say from one and a half 
to two and a half gallons to the acre. Thus 
when you put on the ground a full quantity of 
both kinds of seed, your Timothy will come 
immediately, and serve as a Meadow, till the 
2nd or 3rd year, when the Herds.grass will be- 
gin to crowd it out, and in the mean time, all 


ZUTn 





‘ weeds will be kept down by the Timothy. 


Any rich lime-stone land, will do well for 

Timothy or Herds-grass, whether upon a moun. 
tain or in a valley. .It is true, that Herds. 
grass is preferable to any other kind, where you 
wish to make meadow ina swamp or marsh; 
because it will grow well there, and convert 
‘mire into firm ground. Butif you have no, 
swamp, you need not despair of having a Mea- 
dow for that reason. Because, in this coun- 
try, Herds-grass will grow nearly, or quite as 
well, and Timothy even better upon rich up- 
land, thanin a swamp. I know this senti. 
merit will contradict the opinions of most farm- 
ers.in this country; for it isa common preju- 
dice, that Meadows will not prosper, unless 
they are inswamp. But my observation goes 
to’ prove that both Timothy and Herds,grass 
will prosper finely upon our rich hill sides, and 
that hence every man may have a Meadow. 

For,the Preservationiof Meadows; after they 
are once well set, feedWour cattle upon them, 
every winter, in November and December, 
with Timothy or Herds-grass’ hay, shucks, 
straw, or any thing you give your cattle. Do 
not fail to do this even for one winter, and 
be sure to have no stock on your Meadow in 
the spring; and you cannot fail to have good 
crops of hay. | 

From the extract of the letter, which I have 


quoted, the reader may readily see, that our 





‘Meadows haye run out here and grown up ‘it 
weeds and briers, becatise we have either not: 
gra#éd'them at all, and ruitied ‘in that way, by 
leaving the sod lifted up, and‘detached’ by the 
frost, to die in the summer; or then we have’ 
grazed them without system, till an extermina- 
tion of the grass has been the corisequence.— 
The common practice here, which we have calle 
jed “taking care” of Meadows, is just what 
would ruin theminany part of the world.— 
From what f have learned, of the reasoning 
and practice, in the hay-making districts of 
Great Britain, and of all parts of the United. 
States, whero Meadows are profitable, the very 
practice which has always prevailed here, in 
the management of Meadows, is just what 
would cause the ruin of their Meadows in, all 


part of the world. Why then, should any one 
decide, that nature has not adapted this coun- 
try to Meadows, when his opinion is predicat- 
ed upon just such experiments, asge@yery one 
acquainted with the subject would exec to re- 
sult in a failure. Let us learn to Manage as 
others do, who succeed well; and then, if we 
fail, let us still study our soil better, and try 
other modes before we give up the important 
matter. But I must give some cases in proof, 
that Meadows will prosper here Wm. Har. 
din, deceased, of Davidson county, sowed a 
Timothy Meadow, about 12 or 13 years ago.— 
He grazed in the winter, and none in the sum. 
mer. Avrespectable gentleman informed me 
that he had seen as many as fifty mules upon 


mount. I suppose the Meadow ‘contains not 
more than tea or twelve acres. I am inform. 
ed, that Mr. Hardin once sold hay from it, to 
to the amount of $1100, in one season. 
saw in it May. last, and it was’as fine as when I 
first saw if about seven years age. 

Mr. Daniel Safferans, of Gallatin, has’ four 
acres of ‘Timothy Meadow, about twelve years 
old, from which he sold the present year’s crop, 
delivered on the spot, to Mr. Lewis, for two 
hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

John Gordon, of this county, hasia Herds- 
grass Meadow about six years’ old, which he 
supposes to yield between four and five tons to 
the acre; and says that he'would not rept it 
for $30 per acre. 

The following statement was written to: me 
by Rev. John W. Bowen, Smith county, Tenn. 
August 2nd., 1637. ; 

Job» McMinn, Esq. 5 miles South of States. 
ville, Wilson county, has a Timothy Meadow, 
which he sowed in 1809, and has mowed every 
season since. It contains about three and a 





half acres. It has made hay,erioagh to feed 


«fe i 4 ° 
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those countries. And Iam: well warranted in. 
the belief, that our usual practice or culture, 
would result in the ruin of Meadows in any 


that Meadow at atime. Guessing at the a. 
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all his stock for twenty.eight ears, which never4 
isted of less than <igh vied an fiftesn 
cattle, and sometimes he had double that ‘aum- 
ber‘ofeach. Squire McMinn has always graz- 
ed itin August and September with his. stock; 


and — the winter and spring, until the first 
of ‘April, his ‘sheep (gene ‘about '15,) have 
always grazed constantly. “He assured the 


writer, lat April, that he would not now take 
rent for his little meadow. 
‘Respectfully,. J. W. BOWEN.” 


Mr. -Henry L. Moores, who saw this Mead. 
ow, in company with Mr. Bowen, conveyed 
his idea of it tome, by saying: “when I saw it, 
I was at once reminded of the best meadows of 


Benpack 
Be owes of Wilson County, has a Herds- 
‘ines bas betes. which yielded over four tons to 
| the acre in 1836. 


These specimens are equal to the meadows of 
Great Britain, which has been recently ‘send. 
ing hay to the U. States for sale. In fact, 
Professor Law, of Edinburg supposes their 
meadowsitojaverage less than two tons per a- 
cre. But P must stop to give room for a letter 
from Mr., Hughs of Kentucky. 


' «Fayette County Ky, June 19, 1837. 


Dear,Sir-—I received, a few days since, from 
Wm. P. Hinne, Esq. of Bourbon ‘County, a 
note requesting: me to inform you of the num. 
ber of acres of land in my. farm; what’ nt 
I cultivate in corn; how much in meadow; what 
quantity I have in pasture; how many hands I 
work; and: what have been my annual profits 
for the last two years. My farm contains be- 
tween. 18 and 19 hundred acres. I cultivate a. 
bout 200 ine n; about 20.in meadow; about 
100 in wheat nt tye; and the balance is in 
pasture. I work 10 Ohande.! My ei is what 
we call here a ‘grazing: T buy, gtaze, 






and feed about 300 cant annually; faise and| 


sell about 200 hogs. he gee on Cattle, hogs 
and other articles sold off my farm in 1835, 
were $9945,00; in 1836, $1047, 00. 

I would take pleasure in communicating to 
you at any ‘time, any information I am in pos. 
session of on this subject. 

Yours ers, 
JACOB HUGHS.” 

Francis H. Gorpon. 

Cigeumstances prevented me from. seeing 
Mr. Wighe, last fall as 1 was recommerided to 
do; but I was informed that he is a good farmer; 
and the above letter confirms the information. 

FRANCIS H. GORDON. 





From the Schenectady Recorder. 


Frax Growinc-The impression has gone 
“road among’ the Farmers that the raising:of 





i axis unprofitable, from the fact that it leaves 


the soil in an caproiuaie state, 
raising a crop the followi son. ‘ 

whence this impression origina ted: am una. 
‘ble to determine, unless it is from the fact that. 
the same piece of ground will not produce good 
flax several yearsin succession. those who 
have taken pains to inform themselves by ex. 
perience and observation, have ascertained, 
that flax does not impair the soil and render it 


‘ess productive, as many suppose. but on the 


contrary it is rendered more productive., : 

In aconversation with an intelli far- 
mer the other.day, he stated that he had raised 
flax and barley in the same field; that in the 
fall he ploughed and sowed this field to, winter 
wheat, ard that the wheat on the flax ground 
grew nearly a quarter larger than that on so 

barley ground, andiyielded in the same p: 
tiun when threshed and cleaned out. 
same gentleman also informed me that some 
years ago. when flaxseed was worth only 
per bushel, he sowed 6 or 7 acres, and kept. an 
aceurate account of the expense of ploughing, 
sowing, harvesting, &c. which he ucted 
from the proceeds of the: flax and seed, and 
found a nett profit of $35 per acre. 

The foregoing induces me to submit the fol- 
lowing problem, for the solution of all con- 
cerned: 

If flax-growing is as ; beneficial for preparing 
the soil for other crops as is represented above, 
and if land well cultivated, will produce a crop- 
of flax worth $35 per acre, over and above 
the expénse of cultivation, &c.,. and that too, 
when flaxseed is worth only $1 per bushel, 
what other crop can be put in the same soil 
equally lucrative, especially when the seed is 





f;. $1 50 per bushel! E. 


To prevent worms from eating Cabbages, put 
Tomatoes leaves over them.—A late discovery. 


“ ADDITIONAL AGENT. 
B. C. Alevander—Raleigh, W. Ten. 
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